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RAILWAYS AND FAST TRAVELLING. 


THE conditions of speed and safety which char- 
acterise railways at the present time have not 
been obtained without much thought and most 
expensive experiments, until the nearly perfect 
system of working them has grown almost to a 
science. In the early days of railways the method 
of signalling for stopping a train at a station was 
a flag or movable board by day, and a candle 
placed in the window at night ; but in the course 
of years an elaborate arrangement has been devised. 
On entering a signal-box, the spectator is bewil- 
dered by the number of bells, needles, instru- 
ments, and long rows of bright levers, all con- 
spicuously numbered and named. The latter have 
been aptly compared to the keyboard of an organ ; 
but with this difference, that the organist can pro- 
duce discord at will, while with the railway sig- 
nallist, discord or a mistake is barely conceivable ; 
for he cannot open the points to a line, and at the 
same time show a safety signal to another line 
crossing it. Every line is in a manner under lock 
and key, for when one is opened, it secures by 
the same movement of the lever all those from 
which danger can come. This result is effected by 


levers, with their signals, are so arranged that a 
mistake is practically impossible. Even when 
signals are out of view from the signal station, 
if at night a lamp is broken and the light ex- 
tinguished, a very simple but effective electrical 
apparatus rings a bell and operates a signal in 
the office giving immediate notice. 

Still further to ensure safety for trains in 
motion, continuous and automatic brakes have 
been brought to great perfection, The Board 
of Trade has enforced their use, and Railway 
Companies have expended large sums of money 
in bringing them to their present state of excel- 
lence. It is not many years since, that a train, 
running at forty-seven and a half miles an hour, 
could not be brought to a stop within twelve 
hundred yards’ distance and eighty-six seconds of 
time, and this with the best appliances then in use. 


In the competition at Newark-on-Trent a few 
years ago, a train of the same weight and speed, 
but fitted with Smith’s Vacuum Brake, was pulled 
up in four hundred yards and in twenty-six 
seconds—a saving of nearly half a mile in dis- 
tance, and sixty seconds in time. A single second 
in railway practice means a great deal, for at 
sixty miles an hour it may mean eighty-eight 
feet from fearful disaster. Trains have been 
known from the failure of a coupling screw to 
get divided, some of the carriages being left 
behind ; and in this case, the automatic brake, if 
in operation, comes into action on both portions, 
giving the conductor and driver instant notice. 
Ninety-three per cent. of the railways in 
England are now worked by the interlocking 
and block system. Without this safeguard, it 
would be impossible to work lines where a great 
many trains pass in rapid succession, as on the 
Metropolitan, which has a train passing every 


mechanism of great simplicity ; while the separate | 


two minutes. Here the signal stations are neces- 
sarily very close to one another. When a train 
| arrives at a station, the signallist controls the 
section behind by giving notice of arrival, and 
| again of its departure, and forward in the same 
way. Signals thus precede and follow every 
train throughout its course ; and in this way no 
two trains can ever be on the same section at the 
same time. The telegraph and signals are so 
connected in working the trains, that they may 
be compared to the nervous system of the human 
frame controlling the movements of the body. 

In view of all these precautions to make rail- 
way travelling perfectly safe, and that, too, while 
extensions are continually going on—with a greater 
and ever increasing number of trains of all kinds 
running with accelerated speed—it is gratifying 
that railway accidents have diminished in number 
about sixty per cent. In 1882, the chairman 
of the London and North-western stated that 
there had not been a single passenger killed on 
their line within the previous three years. Sir 
John Hawkshaw, speaking of safety on railways 
generally, said ‘that only one passenger was 
injured for every four million of miles travelled ; 


, 
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and on an average a person may travel one 
hundred thousand miles each year for forty years, 
and the chances are of not receiving the slightest 
injury.” Again, Sir E. Watkin ‘maintained that 
railway travelling was safer than eating, because 
it is a fact that more people choke themselves 
in England than are killed on all the railways of 
the United Kingdom.’ Further, it is quite clear 
that with appliances so perfect, it would now be | 
possible to start a fast train on the most crowded 
railway, worked on the block system, without | 
any previous warning along the line; and yet it 
would pass through with safety and without 
causing any derangement of traffic. It is a 
wonderful consideration connected with the fast 
express service of this country that all the rail- | 
ways are so nearly equal in speed, although the 
general opinion is that the Great Northern, with | 
a running average of fifty-one and a half miles 
an hour, steadily maintains the fastest time ; 
while the regular equality of running and punc- 
tuality shown by the London and North-western 
Railway cannot be surpassed. It is on two of 
the three routes between London and Edinburgh, 
called the East and West Coast routes, that the 
Companies which compose them seem to put forth 
their greatest efforts. The East Coast is the 
shortest route, and is generally more favourable 
for speed ; while the West Coast line, besides 
being eight miles longer, has several hills to 
climb; and it is evident that the motive-power 
of the engines employed is nearly taxed to its 
utmost limit, more especially if we read aright 
the lesson of last year’s famous race from London 
to Edinburgh. 

The race referred to has marked an epoch 
in railway travelling, and a brief résumé of 
its most noticeable features may be interesting 
here. There are three routes between London 
and Edinburgh, as stated: (1) The East Coast 
route, which runs over the Great Northern, North- 
eastern, and North British lines ; (2) the West 
Coast route, composed of the London and North- 
western and Caledonian lines; and (3) the 
Midland, including the Waverley Route, which, 
being a longer line and more difficult to run 
over, took no prominent part in the race. For 
some years, a train familiarly known as the 
‘Flying Scotsman, had been running between 
London and Edinburgh over the East Coast route, | 
and doing the distance, 3925 miles,* formerly in 
ten, and latterly in nine hours. The express 
trains on the West Coast route started from 
London at the same time (10 a.M.), and took 
ten hours on the journey, 4005 miles, being one 
hour more than its rival. 

This was the condition of things until the 
approach of the tourist season last year, when the 
West Coast line gave notice that after June Ist 
trains would run from Edinburgh to London, and 
vice versd, in nine hours, that being the same time 


*The actual distance is 3925 miles; but the railway 
mnileage is caleulated at 39343—the extra mile being given 
the Railway Company by statute, to compensate them | 
for the extra expense of the high-level bridge at New- 
castle-on- Tyne, 


|in saying nothing like it in railway work was 
_ever done before. It was followed next day on 


,Was run in eighty-nine minutes, including a 


and except that the number of carriages was 
reduced, the trains were in all respects the same 
as those which had been running the ordinary 


as on the East Coast line. The East Coast replied 
by giving notice that from lst July the time 
would be reduced to eight and a half hows; 
and the West Coast made a similar reduction of 
half an hour, arriving in Edinburgh at 6.30 p.m, 
The East Coast Companies were now so eager 
to retain the supremacy for speed, that they 
still further reduced the time, and on August 
Ist, the Flying Scotsman was in Edinburgh 
at six pM. Five days later, August 6th, the 
West Coast train ran the 4005 miles in eight 
hours, including stoppages. Another four days 
passed, and the Flying Scotsman reached Edin- 
burgh at 5.45 P.M. or seven and three-quarter 
hours. Three days later, August 13th, the West 
Coast train was in Edinburgh at 5.38 p.m.—400} 
miles in 458 minutes, including stoppages, actual 
running time 427 minutes. The day following, 
the East Coast train reached Edinburgh at 5.31 
p.M.—392} miles in 418 minutes actual running 
time. On the 28th of the same month the East 
Coast train reached Edinburgh at 5.28 p.m. ; and 
on the 3lst at 5.27 p.m. or in 414 minutes of 
actual running time. This may be said to have 
ended a contest giving results such as the world 
had never before seen. Both lines have since 
covered the journey in eight and a half hours. 
Some of these runs were unprecedented. We 
have seen short runs at as great if not higher , | 
speed ; but these were long runs, made day after | 
day, with little or no variation, and free from 
mishap or accident of any kind. On the West 
Coast line the run from Euston to Crewe, one 
hundred and fifty-eight and one-eighth miles, 
was done in one hundred and _ seventy-eight 
minutes, a continuous speed of nearly fifty-four 
miles an hour, and said to be the longest fast 
run ever made in the world without a stop. 
The West Coast Companies ran the four lun- 
dred and one-half miles in nineteen minutes 
less than the advertised time ; during which the 
Caledonian train ran from Carlisle to Edinburgh, : 
one hundred and three-quarter miles, in one hun- 
dred and two and a half minutes; and when we 
consider that this included a flight over one moun- 3 
tain ten hundred and fifteen feet, and another 3 
eight hundred and seventy feet high, we are safe 


the same route by an equally remarkable perform- 
ance. The London and North-western portion of 
the route from Preston to Carlisle, ninety miles, 


thirty miles’ run over the Cumbrian hills, nine 
hundred and twenty feet high. On the East Coast 
route, even keeping in view that it is a much 
easier line to run over, some remarkable results 
were also obtained. The run was made from 
Newecastle-on-Tyne to Edinburgh—with two 
engines—one hundred and twenty-four miles in 
one hundred and twenty-three minutes. Taking 
the length of the runs into consideration, these 
results are altogether unparalleled. Competition 
of this kind will certainly add to our experience 
in mauy ways, and teach us possibilities that could 
be obtained in no other manner. 

No special preparation for accelerated speed had 
been made. The engines were those in daily use; 
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express. There is no doubt that much more 
powerful engines could be built to run at a 
greater speed with heavier trains; and it has 
been matter for surprise to many that Mr F. W. 
Webb, engineer of the London and North-western 
Railway, did not run his compound locomotives ; 
for if steam is to hold its place as the motive- 


power of the future, then the compound locomotive | 
will be the engine of the future on railways. It | 


is said to be, when running at high speed, com- 
paratively free from that oscillation which is so 
destructive to the permanent way, while it gives 
greater power with much less consumption of 
fuel. But the engines which have been made 
at Crewe of this type are as yet designed only 
for heavy trains, and their great tractive power 
would have been wasted, while their wheels are 
too small for great speed. 

On merely local lines, where haste is not so 
great a consideration with passengers, the mere 
rate of speed does not become so pressing a ques- 
tion; but in the case of great through lines— 


those lines that are, as it were, the main arteries | 


of the railway system, and which carry passengers 


long distances—the rate of speed is a matter of | 


great importance. And the public appear to 
encourage this haste. As a mere question of Speed 
versus Safety, it has been remarked that if two 
lines were laid alongside, one to run at forty 
miles, the other at thirty miles an hour, with 
the advantages of greater safety and punctuality 
which the slower speed would give, the great 


. . u . , . re | 
majority of passengers in the United Kingdom 


would choose the faster train, and run any risk 
to save a few minutes on a journey, even although 
the time saved may have no special value on 
arrival. 

The comparison of our special trains with 
those on the Continent shows greatly in our 
favour both for speed and punctuality. In fact, 
the only really fast express trains run in France, 
Belgium, and Italy are those which are in ‘corre- 
spondence’ with ours; and in general, they are 
from five to ten miles an hour slower than ours ; 


ora running average of thirty-five to forty miles | 


an hour. In the United States some of the fast 
trains are not much behind ours in speed ; at the 
same time, whether from the long distances or 
from the generally inferior condition of their 
lines, they have no trains which will at all 
compare with those of this country in punctuality 
and regular speed, with freedom from accident. 
There are many things connected with high 


speeds on railways which tax the ingenuity of | 


locomotive engineers to the utmost. The lines 
have to be made strong enough to withstand the 
heavy blows of the locomotive, for the other por- 
tions of the running plant are light in comparison. 
A railway train at sixty miles an hour may be 
compared to a huge projectile, and subject to the 
same laws. The momentum is the product of 
the weight of the train multiplied by the square 
of the velocity in feet per second; and it we 
allow a train of one hundred and twenty tons, 
travelling at a speed of sixty miles an hour, then 
the work required to bring it to a standstill 
would be fourteen thousand four hundred foot 
tons exerted through one minute, or nearly a 
thousand horse-power, which gives some idea of 
its destructive force if, unhappily, it should come 
into action; and yet this terrific power is so 


entirely under command, that the strength of a 
child turning the small handle of the vacuum 
brake can bring the train to a stand in a few 
seconds, 

There is no doubt railways and locomotive 
experience have revolutionised many of our estab- 
lished theories and ideas of what was suitable 
and possible in mechanical motions and structures ; 
and in this way one of the most important of 
the sciences, dynamics, has been better understood 
and established. In fact, every improvement in 
railways, while adding to the comfort and safety 
of passengers, seems to open out new avenues to 
still further improvements and to create new re- 
quirements. There is much left that might have 
been referred to here, such as the electric light 
and signals, communication between passengers 
and conductors of trains, &e.; but perhaps enough 
has been mentioned to show that every week 
Railway Companies are honestly and successfully 
trying to make railway travelling safer and more 
attractive ; while, as the late John Bright said, 
‘railways have rendered more services and have 
received less gratitude than any other institution 
in the land.’ 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


SNELLING rode home, revolving these and other 
matters in his mind. He was filled with a stolid 
wrath against Isaiah, ‘He was always an im- 
pident feller, mused Mr Snelling ; ‘but I never 
thought as he would turn agen me and take up 
with a parcel of foreign strangers. I shall have 
to be rid of him. I’ll have no feller round me 
as work agen me behind my back.’ 

He was not a clever man, or shrewd at reading 
other people’s motives; but even whilst he pre- 
tended to be struck with wonder at Isaiah's treason, 
he understood his motives perfectly. 

‘They keep the lad away from me,’ he growled 
inwardly, ‘as if I’d meant him a mischief. What 
harm, I should like to know, should I ever ha’ 
done the boy? He’s my own flesh and blood ; 
and his father’s last words was to say as he 
expected me to take good care on him. Me 
hurt the lad? What had I got to hurt the lad 
for? 

His clumsy mind put on airs of virtuous indig- 
nation, and he told himself whatever seemed likely 
to influence the judgement of other people. In a 
while it all began to seem reasonable, and even 
impregnable. 

‘Here’s that Isaiah, as my father bred from a 
boy, been spreading evil reports and thinking evil 
things about his gaffer.’ He felt dimly a mingling 
of scorn and pity for Isaiah stir within him. ‘1 
should ha thought better of him; I should ha’ 
thought Isaiah would have acted square; I should 
ha’ fancied as Isaiah would have come to me plain 
and straightfor’ard.’ He shook his head mourn- 
fully over his servitor’s moral shortcomings, and 
jogged on, nine-tenths persuaded of his own recti- 
tude. ‘For two pins I’d warm his jacket for 
him.’ 

Here came reflection, and the current of his 
righteous wrath grew cool, and began to roll slug- 
gishly. If he parted with Isaiah suddenly, it 
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would take him a month or two to seize and gather 
up all the business threads which would be left 
loose. He began to cast about in his mind for 
excuses for delaying the faithless servant’s dis- 
charge, and finding none, saw more clearly than 
ever how ill-used he had been. It was awkward 
to part with a trusted servant in such a way that 
he could force from him nothing but a formal 
surrender of his trust. In his business habits, 
Isaiah was kindred with the mole—he liked to 
work underground. He would make slow, tenta- 
tive approaches towards a bargain, and Snelling 
knew from old experience that he might have 
half a score of profitable little business enterprises 
almost ready, about which, if he were abruptly 
dismissed, he would naturally say nothing. These 
reflections, of course, made Isaiah’s treason only 
the more obvious, and his own attitude of righteous 
anger the more tenable. 

Isaiah was not at home; and his injured, wrong- 
fully suspected employer sat down in wrathful 
patience to await him. 
servant who admitted him, and sat over his sober 
glass of grog and his pipe in a severity which 
grew momently more and more magisterial. To 
vindicate his own outraged honour, he would have 
to suffer pecuniary loss ; but he was prepared to 
bear it. Slowly there grew up in his mind the 
image of Robert Snelling, British yeoman to the 


core, generous, well-meaning, the holder of a) 


solemn trust, who meant at any cost honestly to 
discharge it, and who had been traduced by a 
vile suspicion. Curious as it may seem, he grew 
actually to believe in this personage, and the only 
note in all his thoughts which jarred with that 


belief rose in a murmur so faint as hardly to be | 


audible to his inward ears: ‘Theer’s nobody in 
the world as has got a grain of evidence agen 


me. 
He sat late into the night, and there still being 
no sign of Isaiah, he locked and chained the 


front door, Then returning to the room in which 
he had been sitting, he scrawled the words, ‘ Half- 
past seven’ upon a sheet of paper; and leaving 
this in the centre of the table, went up-stairs to 
bed. That sterling figure of the British yeoman 
looked altogether credible to his mind. 
monster who would have attempted to injure his 


own kith and kin grew altogether improbable, | 
unbelievable, and he fell asleep in the conscious- | 


ness of his own unblemished reputation. 


He was awakened at the hour he had indicated, | 


and having breakfasted, attired himself with as 
scrupulous a care as he had displayed the night 
before. 

Mrs Winter appealed to him for news of 
Isaiah. 

‘I don’t know where your man is, my good 
woman,’ Snelling answered; ‘but I can go so 
far as to tell you that I do not care. If he was 
only aware of it, he’s got the best o’ reasons for 
keeping out o’ my way. If he comes back doorin’ 
my habsence, you can tell him as I’ve found him 
out. I fancy he guesses as much already.’ 

‘I’m sure, Mr Snelling, said Isaiah’s wife 
feebly, ‘as Isaiah’s done nothing as he knows to 
be wrong.’ 

Mr Snelling’s only answer was a scornful grunt. 
The good woman was too much afraid of him to 
push her inquiries further, and he left her in 
great uneasiness of mind. He rode into Castle- 


He dismissed to bed the | 


The | 


Barfield ; and having seen the mare comfortably 
stabled at an inn, made his way to the railway 
station, and in due time took train for Warwick, 
Isaiah’s all-night absence seemed strange to him ; 
but he did not as yet connect it with Orme’s 
appearance, and was fully persuaded that he was 
about to take by surprise the foreigners who 
had harboured his ward. He found with very 
little difficulty the street they lived in, and 
identified the house at once. He sounded an 
important summons at the door, and Madame 
Vigne answered it. The two looked at each other 
for quite a considerable little time without speak- 
ing. The colour in Madame’s plump cheeks had 
all drawn into two hectic-looking spots. Her lips 
were tight set, and her eyes sparkled dangerously. 
Snelling was prosperous rustic dignity all over, 
and having no nerves to betray him, he was by 
far the more self-possessed of the two. 

‘Well?’ said Madame brusquely, when she had 
inspected the stranger so long that her own silence 
had made her feel awkward and embarrassed. 

‘IT want a word or two with you, ma’am, if you 
please,’ said Snelling, mounting the first step of 
the snow-white little Hight of three which led to 
the doorway. 

‘Will you be so good as to enter?’ said Madame, 
standing on one side to make way for him. She 
was as ready to fight for the children as a hen for 
her chickens. She would have fled from a mouse 
in abject terror, but for a mere man she had no 
fear. 

Snelling marched in solidly ; and Madame, 
closing the door behind him, led him to the sitting- 
room. The apartment was furnished sparsely, 
rather after the continental fashion than the 
English, and gave the untravelled man a false 
estimate of the people with whom he had to deal. 
A little foreign-looking man, spare and dark, with 
jet black hair and eyes, and teeth that flashed 
like ivory under his moustache, rose as he entered 
the room and bowed. The little man held a 
small-sized sketch-book in one hand and a pencil 
in the other, and when he resumed his chair, 
as he did immediately after his salutation, he 
sat toying with these whilst Madame placed a 
seat for the visitor. Snelling waved it away, and 
Madame gravely took it for herself. 

‘Your name, sir?’ she asked. 

‘Robert Snelling is my name.’ 

‘Pardon,’ said the little man from his corner. 
‘You do forget, sir. Your hat.’ 

Snelling took off his hat and laid it on the 

_ table ; and Madame followed up her first ques- 

tion. 

| Your business ?” 

| ‘My business, ma’am,’ said Snelling, ‘is very 

easily stated. I am the guardian of a youth—a 
/ young youth,’ he added, so that there might not 
| be any mistake on that point, ‘by the name of 
John Vale. He was so misguided as to run away 
from home a twelvemonth back, and I’m given 
| to understand as he’s been living here. I want 
to see him.’ 

The long drawl of his speech, with its decisive 
and authoritative snap here and there, had 
the same kind of deliberate weight here which 
it always carried. The ponderous figure, the 
respectable dress, the clean-shaven face, the very 
bunch of old-fashioned seals he played with as he 

| spoke, all helped. He stood there like a picture 


| 
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of British respectability. Jousserau and Madame 
Vigne had vaguely expected to encounter some- 
body quite. different—something meaner, smaller, 
more cunning. 

‘The boy is not here,’ Madame answered, 

‘That is as may be,’ replied Snelling ; ‘but 
here or no, I have reason to believe that here he 
has been, and I want him delivered over to my 
care.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Madame, ‘I suppose so.’ 

The little dark man in the corner laughed ; and 
Snelling’s attention being drawn to him by the 
sound, he grew aware of the fact that the coal- 
black eyes were fixed upon him with an unusual 
wary intentness which he could not fathom, As 
a matter of fact, Achille was sketching the visitor, 
and was studying his lineaments for that purpose ; 
but Snelling felt the gaze to be at once pene- 
trating and insolent, and repaid it with a scowl of 
dogged anger. 

‘I suppose you are aware, ma’amn,’ he said, 
turning to Madame Vigne, ‘that by the law of 
this country you have no right to take a boy 
away from his natural and proper guardians? 

‘From his natural guardians, yes; from his 
proper guardians, yes, said Madame ; and Jous- 
serau gave an approving grunt at the close of 
each brief sentence. 

‘The father of this youth,’ said Snelling, ‘was 
my first-cousin. He trusted the lad to me on his 
deathbed, and he trusted him to me by his 
last dying will and testament. I am his lawful 
guardian ; and, moreover, the lad has his rights 
as well as I have. It doesn’t take much to under- 
stand what you mean. The lad will be well-to-do 
one of these days, and you have some hopes of 
keeping hold upon him.’ 

‘That, said Madame Vigne, ‘is a wicked lie.’ 

‘IT am not here to bandy words with you, 
ma’am,’ said Snelling, with his best air of dignity ; 
‘Tam here to claim my rights. I have the law 


behind me, and if you resist, you’ll suffer.’ 


‘We know,’ said Madame Vigne, ‘why you 
want the boy again. You want him to ill-use, to 
frighten, to make him so that his poor little brains 
will work not ; to make him so that you can say, 
“He is an idiot ; he cannot use his money. I will 
take care of it for him for good and for always.”— 
Oh yes, we know why you want the boy ; and we 
know why you will not have him. You speak 
of the law? I speak of the law. The law is good 
and sensible; the law is generous and wise. You 
cannot frighten us with your law.—What! You 
say I shall be punished for taking a poor heart- 
broken little child and helping him. I feed him, 
clothe him, love him, make myself in all things 
his mother, and I am to be punished? Oh! a 
likely story. And you, you take him from his 
father’s hands, you break your promise to the 
dead, you try to crush the poor little brain and 
the frightened heart, and you—you shall punish 
me ! 

Madame was up, and in the whirl of her excited 
progress to and fro about the room had over- 
turned a spindle-legged table and a chair or two. 
She took no heed of these things, but wound up 
her oration face to face with Snelling, seeming 
so to threaten him with the vehement French 
gestures of her hands that he fell back a pace 
or two, 

‘Are you mad, woman?’ he asked when she 
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paused from mere want of breath. ‘JZ hurt the 
lad? What cock-and-bull tale is this? I never 
laid a finger on him in my life.’ 

‘You made others do it,’ she flashed back at 
him. 

‘You’re a knowing kind of person, you are,’ he 
answered slowly ; ‘you know more about my 
affairs than I do. I tell you again there’s law in 
this country, ma’am. You shall prove your words 
before you’re done with me. It’s come to this, 
has it? A blameless man’s character’s to be took 
away by a pack o’ foreign trapsers coming from 
no man knows where, and going no man knows 
whither.—Find the man that says these things 
about me, and I'll flog him within an inch of 
his life.’ 

‘Oh! you are big,’ said Madame ; ‘but we are 
not afraid of you.—Achille, tell Mr Vintare to 
come here.’ 

Isaiah’s entry at this moment was so strikingly 
appropriate that it seemed more than probable 
that he had been listening at the door. 

‘You’re here, are you?’ said Snelling. 

‘Yes, gaffer, I’m here,’ Isaiah responded. 

‘It’s you,’ said Snelling, ‘that’s been setting 
flying these reports about me.’ 

‘I’ve set no reports a-flying,’ Isaiah answered ; 
‘I’ve believed ’em maybe.’ 

‘Believed ’em, have you?’ said his employer.— 
‘Look me in the face, Isaiah Winter. How long 
have you been i’ my service, man and boy, and in 
my father’s service afore mine ?’ 

‘A matter of thirty year,’ returned Isaiah. 

‘Did you ever in all that time know me to do 
a man a wrong ?’ 

‘Nothing onlegal,’ responded Isaiah guardedly. 

‘Did you ever know me want a penny as 
belonged to another ?’ 

‘The law’s always been o’ your side.’ 

Snelling, finding his witness thus refractory, 
tried another tack. ‘You lived i’ the same house 
with John and me from the time of his father’s 
death forard, till he was that misguided as to 
run away.’ 

‘I say nothing about misguided, gaffer,’ 

‘You lived there all that time?’ Snelling 
demanded. 

‘TI lived there—yes.’ 

‘Did you ever know me raise a hand agen the 
lad ?? 

‘I’ve seen you mek him cry five hundred 
times,’ 

‘How, and what for ?’ 

‘The what for’s best known 
gaffer.’ 

‘Very well, said Snelling. ‘It’s pretty plain 
where all these stories come from. I shall see 
my lawyer i’ the morning, and I shall make you 
prove your words.—You as well, ma’am.—Mean- 
time, youll do what you like about the lad. 
You own as he’s been here, and as good as own 
that you know where he is. Youll have to hand 
him over, and I'll see you punished as far as the 
law can go, if I spend a thousand pound, 

‘All right, returned Isaiah. ‘If I’m to be 
hanged, I’ll have my money’s worth; and I 
tell you to your face I misliked Farmer Vale’s 
will from the very hearing of it. I never thought 
you the man to be trusted with a soft-headed 
lad as had got such a heap o’ money.’ 

Snelling looked down at him gravely. 


to yourself, 


You 


Q, 


mean to tell me, Isaiah Winter, that believing 
me to be a man of that sort, you stopped in my 
employment? Why, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself,’ 

‘Well, now you come to remind me of it, gaffer, 
so lam.’ Isaiah thought so highly of this retort 
that he nudged Jousserau to call his special 
attention to it. 

‘Very well,’ said Snelling. ‘I can trust my 
neighbours ; I can trust my record. I’ve done 
the square thing from the time as I can first 
hremember, and no man’s got the right to wag 
a finger at me.—You’ve got the sack, you have ; 
and we’ll see whether a discharged servant’s 
word is good agen my own. You’ve got your- | 
self into mischief, my lad, and I’ll give you 
cause to remember this day as long as your. 
life lasts) Why, you silly fool, who do you 
think’s going to believe your story? Who’s 
going to back it for you?’ 

‘All the lads in Macfarlane’s school is going 
to back it, said Isaiah.—‘D’ ye think folks’ll 
believe Macfarlane ’ud ha’ leathered the lad as 
he did, in his father’s lifetime?—D’ ye think 
as he’d ha’ dared to do it agen a man like 
you without he’d had the word to do it?’ 

That shot went home, and for a mere instant | 
Snelling stood confounded. ‘Good!’ he said, | 
recovering himself. ‘I shall see my lawyer before 
I make a move; he'll teach you a thing or | 
two.—Good-morning to you.’ | 

He could not convince himself that he had 
made any great impression upon his auditors, | 
The figure of perfect rectitude which he saw 
so clearly seemed invisible to them. But for 
himself the interview had done something. He 
had formulated his figure, had given it bulk 
and outline. He was permanently certain of 
himself. He had meant well from the begin- 
ning. The actual dark knowledge that he meant | 
evil now did nothing to flutter his peaceful | 
fancies. 


| 


(Zo be continued.) 
THE HIGHEST WATERFALL IN THE 
WORLD. 


New ZeraAanp can still boast of one natural cele- 
brity, which will compensate in a measure for the 
loss of those unique marvels of nature, the Pink 
and White Terraces, which were so suddenly 
destroyed by the disastrous earthquake of 1886. 
The credit of the discovery of the stupendous 
waterfall, which is still unknown to the world at 
large, but which is now found to be the highest 
of any hitherto brought to light in any other 
portion of the globe, rests with a Mr Sutherland, 
a well-known explorer of the west coast sounds, | 
who has taken up his abode for many years amid 
these surroundings of solitary grandeur, far from 
any inhabited portion of the country, in a part of 
New Zealand still inaccessible except from the 
coast. Here he lives alone with Nature in all her 
pristine splendour, receiving news only from an 
occasional passing ship, unless, perchance, another 
pioneering spirit come across him in his wander- 
ings in this picturesque region of magnificent 


solitude. 
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‘adventure is taken from notes by one of the 


' the Utayo Daily Times. 


A few months ago, a small party of gentlemen 
of scientific tastes started on an expedition, not 
free from danger, with the object of reaching and, 
if possible, measuring and fixing the position of 
the Sutherland Waterfall, so called after its dis- 
coverer, who up till then was the only human 
being known to have accomplished the feat. The 
first step on their journey, Milford Sound, was 
reached on the 27th of September, and here were 
landed all the necessary swags (the colonial term 
for a knapsack), and provisions, together with 
material for a canvas boat for use inland in cross- 
ing Lake Ada. The following account of their 


party, Mr Mackenzie, M.H.R., and published in 


In passing, we must mention that the grandeur 
of this spot can hardly be realised by those who 
are not acquainted with the New Zealand bays, 
Lovely as is the peculiar beauty of the Swiss Alps, 
and reminded as one constantly is in this country 
of the unspeakable charm of its picturesque 
valleys and snow-laden mountains, yet there is 
an immeasurably awe-inspiring grandeur in this 
unknown region, where the footfall of man is 
unheard, and the only sounds are the songs of 
strange and beautiful birds, and the rippling or 
roar of waterfalls and courses. There is, too, a 
beautiful fall of water in Milford Sound, of which 
till now we have felt proud (Bowen Fall, now 
measured by Mr Adams as five hundred and 
thirty feet). ‘My first glance at this, after misty 
rain, which still hung in clouds obscuring the tops 
of the mountains, was truly magnificent, the water 
appearing to pour down from the shadowy clouds 
which encompassed it. It was in verity an artist’s 
dream,’ 

From Milford Sound our party proceeded to Lake 
Ada, to which stores, swags, boat, &e., had to be 
carried bodily through the bush; no easy under- 
taking, through its unyielding and prickly tangle. 
However, the lake was reached ; and next day saw 
the frail canvas craft put together which was to 
carry the adventurers across it. This trip, says 
Mr Mackenzie, proved a very dangerous one, the 
whole surface of the lake being a mass of snags. 
Accounting for this, he says that at some early 
period a heavy avalanche is supposed to have 
come down and formed a moraine across the 
mouth of the Arthur River, ‘thus transforming 
a comparatively level flat of high birch-trees into 
a lake of from ten to forty feet deep. The trees 
have decayed between the air and the water-line, 
the water preserving the timber, so that now the 
lake simply bristles with the sharp-edged tops of 
huge trees, some a foot above water, others six 
inches ; some just tipping the surface, and others 
at all depths, The wind was blowing a little 
fresh, just causing a ripple sutticient to prevent 
our seeing the submerged points, As a conse- 
quence, we were continually getting on to them ; 
but fortunately none came through, although the 
sixteenth of an inch of cotton canvas was all that 
was between us and them. The lake is about 
four and a half miles long by a mile to a mile and 
a half wide. On either hand, huge mountains 
rise almost perpendicularly from the water’s edge, 
covered with snow and ice, and waterfalls come 
tumbling down on all sides. On the right, Terror 
Peaks and Giants’ Gates (seven thousand feet) are 
the most remarkable features. Ducks of every 
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variety skim upon the surface of the lake, such | rare birds were met with in this solitary region ; 
as paradise, blue mountain, gray, and teal. These | amongst the latter was a lovely bird, the scarlet 
abound, and pay little heed to strangers. Several | wattlecrow, also the New Zealand thrush and the 
gigantic mountains—among them the Castle, the | saddleback. Kiwis, rowas (the wingless birds), 
Danger, Mount Hall, and Mount Daniel—sur- | and kakapo (the ground parrot), were fairly 
round us, rising from six to seven thousand feet plentiful, we are told. 

high ; and we saw some fine avalanches coming The adventurous company, together with a 
down the Barron slopes with a thundering roar! Mr Mackinnon and a Mr Mitchell, who had 
Several rivers fall into the head of the lake. | themselves just succeeded, after great hardships, 
We selected the centre one, which turned out to) in ‘blazing’ a track right through, returned 


be the Poseidon; and after rowing about two! overland from Sutherland Falls to Lake Te 
miles up, night coming on, we camped.’ Anau, which is a feat -that has now been 


Our narrator goes on to say that next day he! accomplished for the first time. The scenery, 
and another of the party, Mr Pillans, pushed on | they tell us, all the way is simply magnificent. 
to their destination, following the course of the | Thus, a new field is being opened up for those 
Poseidon river, and came across the ‘Hermit of | searchers after Nature’s glories, which will pro- 
the Sounds,’ Mr Sutherland, who accompanied | bably rival in beauty and splendour any other 
them to the foot of the falls, about eight miles | known part of the habitable globe. The promise 
from where they left their boat, telling them that, | of a substantial boat to convey tourists across 
with the exception of himself, who had known it | Lake Ada has already been made to the govern- 
as far back as ten years ago, they were the first} ment by the U. 8S. S. Company, and arrangements 


persons who had reached that spot. ‘I must leave | 
to some able writer,” Mr Mackenzie says, ‘the work 
of picturing to the world in suitable language the | 
grandeur of what will soon be known as the | 
highest waterfall in the world. It consists of | 
three leaps in an almost direct line; but when | 
standing about a quarter of a mile away, it has | 
the appearance of a straight leap with two breaks, | 
The two upper leaps are equidistant, and the | 
lower one shorter.’ 

From a more detailed account in the Otago 
Daily Times we take the following: ‘The water 
issues from a narrow defile in the rock at the top 
of the precipice ; it then makes one grand leap of 
eight hundred and fifteen feet into a rocky basin 
on the face of the cliff; issuing forth once more, 
it makes another fine leap of seven hundred and 
fifty-one feet; and then goes tumbling headlong in 
one wild dash of three hundred and thirty-eight 
feet into the pool right at the foot of the preci- 
pice. It will thus be seen that the total height of 
the fall is nineteen hundred and four feet, thus 
making it the highest waterfall that has yet been 
discovered in the world. Proceeding right on to 
the pool at the foot’—hewn out, we are told, by 
the heavy fall of water from the mound of stones 
and debris projected over in times of flood—‘at 
the expense, however, of getting drenched with 
the spray, a splendid view of the whole is 
obtained ; and when the sun is shining, the effect 
is enhanced by a beautiful rainbow of colours of 
the most brilliant kind conceivable. This bow 
is nearly a full circle; and the closer you get to 
it, the smaller it grows, till it is right in front 
of your face—a brilliant-hued ring a yard in 
diameter.’ 

Mr Adams—organiser of the party, and chief 
surveyor, who got through a great deal of survey- 
ing-work during the expedition—greatly admired 
this beautiful phenomenon, and said if one 
approached it nearer so as to encircle the head, 
one could imagine one’s-self a halo-crowned saint 
entering paradise. Unlike most falls of great 
height, this one does not fall in spray, on account 
of the great volume of its waters, and conse- 
quently it comes down with a tremendous roar, 
Just beside the fall is a shower-bath, which Mr 
Adams thinks is about three hundred feet high, 
and must be the highest ever discovered. 


Many uncommon ferns and plants as well as 


have also been made to form a track from the lake 
to the Falls, and to erect a hut there for the con- 
venience of travellers. 


AN ALTERED PURPOSE. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. 


Spartr’s information was only too correct. Rose 
was ill, was suffering from a virulent type of 
smallpox, and was even in this short time seri- 
ously altered for the worse. Again was the house 
cleared ; again was the trained nurse sent for; 
and it was plain that each person who saw Rose 
took an unfavourable view of her case. 

She was beginning to wander in her mind ; but 
she never failed to know Rodbury, smiling, after 
a sad, tearful fashion, when he came to her side, 
and kissing his hand, while she strove to say in 
broken words how sorry she was to find herself 
giving so much trouble—rather an incoherent 
speech, it may be; but she wished him to know 
it was upon his account, not her own, she was 
regretful. 

Now, this was a terrible fix for Rodbury, to 
quote his own reflection. He was for the second 
time ready to start upon his journey, was actually 
on the eve of departure, and again, as on the 

revious occasion, a serious hindrance cropped up. 
e—and the nurse had said as much—‘ did not 
like the look’ of Rose, and, in fact, had at once 
made up his mind that she would die; and so, 
although he had resolved to leave her—had per- 
suaded himself that he was entirely tired of her 
and her associations—yet how could he desert the 
girl, his own wife, just as she was dying? When 
she was gone, there would be no one to see to the 
poor children ; and, besides, there came with an 
awful force and suddenness upon him the memory 
of all the devotion she had displayed during 
his illness. While thinking thus, it also swiftly 
flashed upon him that it might have been his 
illness which caused hers; another reason for 
showing a little more consideration for her. 

A twinge of something like remorse pained him 
when he thought of this, and of the train of 
selfish, unfeeling plotting by which he had repaid 
her. Perhaps from that moment he was conscious 
of a tenderer feeling for his wife than he had 
hitherto believed to be possible. Come what 
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might, he resolved he would not leave London | 


just at once; he would stay to see that his 
children were properly disposed of ; he would see 
the end of Rose ; and—yes, he ought to do that 
—he would be kind and considerate to her while 
he was with her. It is possible, we repeat, that 
from that time Rodbury was less entirely wrapped 
up in selfishness, and his thoughts held more of 
tenderness for his wife than they had ever held 
before. 

So day after day he postponed his departure, 
and day after day he was in the sick-room, full 
of contagion to all but those who, like himself, 
were hardened by having passed through the 
terrible ordeal. He was surprised, after a week 
or so had elapsed, to find how attentive he had 
grown ; how it seemed no trouble to him to hold 
the cooling drink to poor Rose’s feverish lips, to 


moisten her burning brow, or to shift her painful | 


position; and it was wonderful how the girl 


preferred his help to all other, and how, when | 
at the worst, she brightened at the sound of his | 


voice; yet more wonderful than this was the 


happiness it gave him to be able to render these | 


services. 


But it gave more pain than pleasure to hear | 


her, in her scarcely audible accents, thanking him, 
and saying how she should never, never be able 
to repay her dear husband for all his kindness 
—the best and 
world. 


which was more touching than the keenest 
reproaches, 

When she was quiet, too weak to speak, but 
not too weak to smile as she held his hand while 
he sat by her side in the darkened room, he 
would recall the time when she was a bright, 
healthy girl, and afterwards a happy mother, 
devoted to her children and to her husband: all 
her faults and foibles sank to insignificance then, 
and he began to doubt whether among the fresh 
scenes he was to seek he would ever be happier. 
He doubted, too, whether he should ever find 
another so entirely earnest in her love for him, 


one who, to use a homely phrase, would go | 


through fire and water for him; and following 
up this train of thought, he doubted if she would 
live when she found herself deserted by him. 
The shock might kill her; but beyond that there 
was a chance that so fiery a spirit as was hers, 
with all her love, would lead her to put an end 
to her own life, if nothing still worse followed. 

ay had gone back to his district, being 
unable to spare any more time, so he was not 
to be feared. To do Rodbury justice, he was 
hardly likely to hold Sparle or any one else in 
personal fear. 


At last, after much deliberation, more painful | 


than he had expected to find the task of decision 
to prove, he resolved to wait a day or two longer, 
so as to see her through the crisis, and then he 
would leave her. 
for showing such hesitation, which, indeed, sur- 
prised as well as angered him. He did not dream 
that it was one of the best symptoms his care- 
less selfish nature had ever shown; nor did he 
properly estimate the pains which the prospect of 
parting with his wife and children gave him. 


most devoted husband in the | 
It was impossible for any one who had | 
nourished and matured such designs as had so | 
lately been Rodbury’s, to feel otherwise than | 
guilty—a base guiltiness—on hearing language 


He was angry with himself | 


The proposed time elapsed; his wife seemed 
duly passing through the necessary stages to con- 
valescence ; she certainly was growing stronger, 
| Her eyes, it was true, were covered by a bandage ; 
but this, Rodbury knew, or thought he knew, was 
}a very common incident in this terrible disease, 
Thus the days went on, until once again, for the 
| third time, the eve of his departure had come, 
|*And I wonder,’ he muttered as, after a short 
saunter in the fresh open air, he came in sight 
of his house, ‘ what will happen to upset my plans 
| to-night? There has been the worst of luck about 
them at present.’ 

He was conscious, while persuading himself 

that he was anxious for a final success, that his 
heart was not so much in the scheme as it had 
| been, and that its completion would cause in him 
| but a moderate exultation. 
He went into the house and into his wife's 
‘room. It was now the early twilight of an 
August evening. Everything, even in that crowded 
neighbourhood, happened, as he remembered many 
'and many a day afterwards, to be hushed. No 
vehicles were passing ; the vendors of street goods 
| had not come out for the night, while those who 
plied during the day had ceased their calling ; 
even the children on the street were quiet. How 
well Rodbury afterwards recalled the unaccus- 
tomed peace and hush of that moment ! 

The room had hitherto been kept darkened, 
but the blind was now drawn up, and it was 
light enough ; yet Rose still wore a shade over 
her eyes. The window was open, and the soft 
balmy air of summer’s last days made pleasant 
even the confined apartment. 

Rose turned to her husband as she heard his 
step, with a smile. He had grown used to see 
in her smile something very sad; but as the light 
fell upon her face this evening, there was then 
an expression which it pained him to see, and 
the same light showed how terribly she was dis- 
figured by the disease. Hitherto, this unsightli- 
/ ness—such a dreadful calamity for Rose, and her 
bright pretty face—had been used by her husband 
in his attempts to steel himself for his task ; but 
now, he could not understand why, although he 
had never seen the disfigurement so plainly, and 
though her features had never appeared so seamed 
and unattractive, he yet felt nothing of the repul- 
sion such a change might have been expected to 
produce. 

He sat down by his wife and spoke to her. 
She smiled again, but this time her lips quivered 
strangely ; then, as had been her habit of late, 
she felt for his hand, pressed it in her own, 
clasped it to her for an instant, then kissed it pas- 
'sionately, and burst into a rain of hysterical tears, 
striving through her wild sobbing to say some- 
thing which she could not render intelligible. 
| Rodbury threw his arm round her, and drawing 
her head down upon his shoulder, spoke sooth- 
ingly to her, and asked with a solicitude he 
had no need to feign, the cause of this outburst— 
rallying her, too, on the folly of thus giving 
way, now that she was getting well so fast, and 
| had passed all the dangers of her fearful illness. 
‘O Frank! my own, my dear husband!’ at 
last exclaimed the girl, ‘do not speak like that, 
or you will kill me! I have never been fit 
to be your wife, I know, and have always known 
jit; you have borne with me because you were 
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kind, and I had, perhaps, some common pretti- 
ness No! do not interrupt me,’ she said, as 
Rodbury began to speak ; ‘all that is true ; but 
do not argue upon it, for you do not know what is 
coming. My face, even such as it was, is utterly 
disfigured—I can feel it is; my mere touch tells 
me how I must look. I shall only know it thus, 
for I am now less fit than ever to be your wife. I 
ain blind, Frank! completely and hopelessly blind! 
I shall never see the light of day again; and worse 
than that, far, far worse! I shall never more look 
on the kind face of my dear husband, or see my 
darling children.—Ah! you draw from me! I 
knew you would. Why should a sightless, dis- 
figured ’>—— 

‘Draw from you, Rose!—shrink from my 
dearest wife!’ exclaimed Rodbury. He had in- 
voluntarily pushed back his chair at the first, 
shock ; but now he clasped the girl in his arms | 
and spoke with an earnestness which had the ring 
of truth in it. ‘I will hope for better than you 
tell me. With time’ 


Poor Rose’s tears burst into a fresh flood at | 
this, and she gasped: ‘No, no!—never! Dr 


Berge told me so to-day.’ 

‘Then I will always stay with you, Rose!’ | 
cried her husband. His words had a deeper 
meaning than was dreamt of by their hearer ; 
‘and you shall not miss even your eyes while | 
using mine. I have news also; but I will say 
only this at present: we shall always be above | 
any need for toil, above all fear of want. You 
shall have no care for our living or the comfort 
and well-being of our children, and I need never | 
again go out with John. My circumstances are 
greatly changed.—Now, dry your tears, and tell 
me where you should like to live, with the chil- 
dren, and what they shall have to please them.’ 

He said a great deal more, certainly in a strain 
which he had not intended to fall into when 
he entered the house; but without thoroughly 
knowing it, Frank Rodbury, so to call him still, 
had been undergoing an improving discipline for | 
some time. He had, until that hour, persuaded | 
himself that he was as determined to carry out 
his plans of emancipation as ever; that is, he 
thought he was as welsh as ever, but his churlish- 
ness had been greatly undermined, and he was | 
an altered man. Now, the terrible announcement 
made by his wife; the sight of her seamed and | 
pitted face, which the poor girl knew was dis- 
figured, but which she would never see ; the pic- | 
ture which arose constantly in his mind of the 
children, his children, soothing and clinging to 
their blind, unsightly, and deserted mother, was 
too much for him. | 

| 
| 
| 


He was sincere in what he said; and despite | 
the shocking circumstances which surrounded 
them, he passed an hour or two by his wife’s side | 
more happily than he had passed any interval 
for months. After a day or two, all fear of con- 
tagion being gone, Rose was moved to a healthy 
northern suburb of London, and her children 
were brought to see her. These were in robust | 
health. The girl could toddle about freely and | 
talk with a very pretty tongue; while a finer | 
little fellow than the boy never greeted a father’s 
eyes. | 

Rodbury groaned when he reflected that the | 
pe mother would never again look upon their 

looming features or see their pretty curls ; and | 


then, with a still keener pang, he thought : ‘What 
could I have been dreaming of, to plan the 
leaving such beautiful little creatures as these ? 
children that many a lord would give half his 
lands to own,’ 

This was a great change from his previous lines 
of reflection ; but Rodbury was not conscious of 
any inconsistency ; he only knew that his heart 
now seemed bound to his wife and children, and 
felt that he could not be happy apart from 
them. 

It need merely be said here that the subsequent 
report of the doctor and the condition of the 
patient herself only too strongly confirmed the 

ainful announcement Rose had made. She was 
Blind, hopelessly and wholly blind. Yet, as it so 
often happens with us in our worst afflictions, 
there was even with this some alleviating power, 
for in the increased attention of her husband—the 
softened tone and tenderness which she so soon 
recognised—Rose had an under-current of happi- 
ness despite of her blindness ; and the sad smile 
which was once familiar to her lips was changed 
for a brighter if still a subdued one. 

As soon as it was safe to do so, Rodbury went 
to his friend Ashwell and consulted him as to 
the best plan to be pursued under his altered 
views. These views considerably astonished Mr 
Ashwell, who was greatly affected by poor Rose’s 
story, and honestly reproached himself for having 
given counsel to her husband which involved so 
much pain to her. He had no doubt now as to 
the counsel he should give, and this exactly 
chiming with his friend’s own views, it was 
immediately adopted. 

A great deal might be said about the important 
changes which took place ; but as the result must 
be plainly foreseen, it will not be worth while 
to postpone the close of our story. Rodbury—he 
never changed his assumed name—decided upon 
going to the Far West, to California, indeed ; and 
revealing to some extent his altered position, he 
asked Mr Sparle to go with him, seeing many 
ways in which the sound practical sense and 
business habits of his brother-in-law would be 
valuable ; but Sparle’s reply was a decided nega- 
tive, and—as his last utterance in our chronicle— 
shall be recorded. 

‘No, Mr Rodbury,’ he said. ‘I am much 
obliged to you, but it won't do. I am not half 
so surprised about your money as you may 
expect, for I have always seen you was of a 
different stamp from ourselves; and if I could 
have stopped les, Rose should not have married 
you—that’s straight. I can see why you are 
taking her and the young ones to America; you 
will not meet any of your friends in Californy ; 
and I dessay you will manage very well there, 
and bring up the girl and boy like a lady and 
gentleman. But you could not make a gentleman 
of me; and after a time I should be in the way, 
and be always reminding you, if it was only by 
my being there, of these times. We should 
quarrel, and Rose would be miserable. No; we 
are best apart, and we both feel it.’ In his heart, 
Rodbury was probably pleased at this decision. 

Within a fortnight from this interview he 
sailed for New York, Rose and the children 
travelling in such state—with four servants or 
nurses, these not so much for the journey as for 
help in their new life—as almost frightened her. 
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This, of course, she soon got over; and her| ments, he constructed an instrument which takes 
unfortunate blindness shielded her in her inter- | advantage of this force, and which is so closely 


course with the other passengers, who might 
otherwise have marvelled at the manners of their 
fellow-voyager. 

California was duly reached, and a farm, which 
they soon learned to call a ‘ranche,’ purchased. | 
If Sparle’s prediction about bringing up the) 
children as ladies and gentlemen was not liter- 
ally fulfilled, yet all five, of which number his 
family eventually consisted, were brought up by 
Rodbury in a befitting manner, and he was as 
happy as a man can well be. | 

We close this history by telling how a friend of | 
Mr Ashwell, having been on a sporting tour out 
West, called upon that gentleman on his return, 
and in the course of his narrative said : ‘ While in | 
California, whom do you suppose I came across ? 
Why, Cy Launceston! You remember him? A 
fellow down in Leicestershire, whom everybody | 
expected would drop into penal servitude some | 
day, even if he escaped the gallows. Well, there | 
he is, quite an influential settler, and a most 
successful one. He has a great estate, and calls 
himself Rodbury. I understand his name is now 
legally this in the States) Anyhow, there he 
lives with his wife. Poor creature, she is blind ; 
from the smallpox, I believe, and certainly I 
never saw any one more marked with it. How- 
ever, in spite of this, she is a bright cheerful 
little woman, and seems to worship the very 
ground her husband walks on; at least, so 
heard from the neighbours. He has five of the 
finest children I ever saw—three sons and two 
daughters. You should see them ride their 
ponies! It took away my breath—and I am a 
pretty fair hand across country, I flatter myself— 
to see some of the ground they went over! 
There he is, as I tell you, a regular Yankee | 
citizen ; and some day, for all I know, he will be | 
in Congress, so high does his character stand. 
Only think ! Cyrus Launceston, of all persons in 
the world, being presented as an embodiment of 
the moral, social, and in fact general virtues !’ 

It was strange, no doubt, to one who, like the 
speaker, knew some of the antecedents of the 
person in question; but it is never too late to 
mend, 


Henry TINson. 
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EVER since the invention of the telephone, there 
has been a difficulty in using it on wires which 
are hung near other wires employed for tele- 
graphic purposes, for the reason that the sounds 


of the working of the instruments in the tele- | 


graphic circuit are distinctly audible on the tele- 


phone circuit, and make a most distressing ratt- | 


ling. This phenomenon is known as induction ; 


- . ° ° | 
and many electricians have striven to obviate its 


effects. Among these, some time ago, was Mr 
Langdon Davies, who, after giving much study 
to the matter, was led to recognise the so-called 
induction as a distinct variety of electrical 
energy, which, instead of being avoided, might 
be utilised beneficially. After a number of experi- 


connected with the phenomena of sound that he 
calls it the Phonopore. We had recently in 


action, and were much impressed with its wonder- 
ful capabilities. Attached to an ordinary tele- 
graph line, and by the aid of ordinary trans- 
mitting and receiving instruments, phonoporic 
messages can be sent from both ends of the one 
wire at the same time, while another message is 
being sent without any interruption by the tele- 
graph operators. The Phonopore thus becomes a 
most useful auxiliary to a line which may through 
some local circumstance be called upon to do 
more work than it is calculated for. The instru- 
ment is readily attached, and will at once triple 
the capabilities of the circuit. 

It has been reported in the Times that two 
large Russian guns have recently been constructed 
for the ironclad Sinope. These weapons have a 


| 
| London an opportunity of seeing the apparatus in 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


| twelve-inch bore, weigh each fifty tons, and will 


throw a projectile which weighs nearly half a ton. 
With a charge of two hundred and seventy pounds 
of powder, the guns will have a range of thirteen 
miles ; and as the object fired at will at that dis- 
tance be quite out of sight, the guns must be 
directed by the aid of a map. We confess that 
we cannot exactly see how this can be done from 
the deck of a ship. 

A correspondent of the Scientific American 
describes a well of six-inch bore and two hundred 
feet deep at a town in Cvlorado which exhibits 
phenomena that liken it to a barometer. This 
well is driven through limestone, clay, and gravel, 
until water is reached in quicksand. Before the 
occurrence of a storm, this boring emits a Dlast 
/of pure cool air with a roaring noise, which is 
loud enough to be heard some distance away ; 
but as the storm passes, the air-current is reversed, 
and is sucked downwards with an equal force. 
There are other wells in the vicinity which 
| exhibit the same peculiarity. 
| A writer in one of the leading New York papers 
| complains bitterly of the amount of destruction 
te is wrought upon fruit-trees and crops by 
| 
| 


the English sparrow. These busy little birds 
have increased to an enormous extent since 
their importation into the country. The United 
States Agricultural Department became fully alive 
| to this evil of over-population among the sparrows 
| some time ago, and in one of their Reports recom- 
/mended the employment of poisoned grain as a 
means for their destruction, and full directions 
for preparing it are given. It is believed that the 
only animal pest which is capable of doing more 
‘mischief than the sparrow is the rabbit, which 
is causing such havoc in Australia, Both depre- 
| dators were imported from England most pro- 
| bably for mere sentimental reasons. 

| At the recent International Photographie Exhi- 
| bition at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, a number 
|of novelties in the shape of apparatus were 
| exhibited. But the most striking feature of the 
| display was the daily exhibition of lantern photo- 
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graphs upon an enormous scale, and which helped 
to demonstrate the wonderful perfection of the 
photographic image. | These lantern pictures meas- 
ure less than three inches in diameter, and cover, 
say, eight square inches of surface. They were 
enlarged at the Exhibition to thirty feet in dia- 
meter, representing one hundred square yards of 
surface. A good photograph submitted to this 
searching test is actually improved by the magni- 
fication, and many unsuspected objects in the 
picture are brought into view. ; 

We have heard from time to time so many 
anticipations with regard to the results which 
will accrue from a cheaper mode of producing 
the metal aluminium, that we were glad to see 
that the manufacture of this metal formed the 
subject of a paper read recently before the Society 
of Arts by Mr W. Anderson, The particular 
method of working described in this paper is 
known as the Deville-Castner process, which has 
for some time been carried on at Oldbury, near 
Birmingham. The price of the metal is at pre- 
sent forty shillings per pound; but we must 
remember that it is so light that a pound of it 
is the bulk of four pounds of iron. It is bril- 
liantly white, non-corrosive, sonorous, and will 
retain a high polish. But its chief use is believed 
to be as an alloy with other metals, upon which it 
confers new and valuable properties. It gives a 
marvellous tensile strength to copper, for instance, 
and thus renders that metal available for purposes 
for which without its aid it could not possibly be 
employed. 

A very interesting paper was lately read at a 
meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry by 
Mr Kingzedd, who took for his subject the com- 
parative values of various chemical substances as 
antiseptics. The experiments described were of 
such a simple character that they can be easily 
understood by all. A meat extract was prepared, 
and after having been divided into various meas- 
ured portions, each portion was treated with a 
five per cent. solution of the particular chemical 
the virtue of which it was desired to test. The 
various solutions employed were too many in 
number to be mentioned here in detail, but it 
will be sufficient to say that they consisted of 
various metallic chlorides, nitrates, and sulphates. 
The results bear out what has been before indi- 
cated by previous experiments—namely, that the 
chloride of mercury (that is, ordinary corrosive 
sublimate) is by far the most powerful of any 
antiseptic known. Unfortunately, it happens to 
be also one of the most virulent poisons with 
which the chemist is acquainted, and therefore 
it may be said to be inapplicable to general use ; 
but at the same time, in the hands of a doctor 
or other expert it must prove more valuable 
than any other substance used for antiseptic 
purposes. 

The question of exhaustion of our coal-fields, 
which assumed such prominence a few years back, 
has again been raised in a paper on the coal 
question, which was read at a recent meeting of 
the Royal Statistical Society by Mr Price Williams. 
This engineer believes, from calculations which he 
has made, that the coal of the country will be 
exhausted in about one hundred years, and divid- 
ing the coal-producing counties into districts, he 
states that the eastern division of South Wales 


| 
| 


| 


| 


of Warwickshire must give way in fifty-three 
years; in South Wales in seventy-nine years ; 
in Yorkshire in ninety years ; Scotland, ninety- 
two years; Northumberland and Durham, ninety- 
four; while at the present rate of output, Den- 
bighshire and Flintshire have enough coal to 
last for two centuries and a half. Mr Price 
Williams points out that if the various trades 


| dependent upon coal continue their present pros- 


| manner 


| other places in the States. 


perity the production of that mineral is bound 
to keep pace with them; and he advises that great 
efforts should be made to husband our resources 
in every way, and to puta stop to waste both in 
working mines and in coal consumption gener- 
ally. Let us hope that before a coal famine 
seriously threatens us, other means of raising 
steam and supplying fuel may come to the 
front. 

A short time ago an account was published of 
a Gerinan apparatus for teaching slaughterers how 
to strike with the poleaxe so as to obviate the 
ernel necessity of trying their ’prentice hands on 
living cattle. A correspondent of the Times points 
out that such an apparatus is unnecessary, if 
slaughtering were carried on in the humane 
practised at Chicago, and possibly at 
He tells us that the 
| bullocks to be killed are driven into narrow 
; pens from the stockyard, and that above these 
| pens there stands a man with a repeating rifle ; 
and that as each animal passes below him, he 
fires a bullet into its brain, Death is instan- 
taneous ; and by simple machinery, the carcase 
is at once lifted out of the way and prepared 
for market. 
| Some experiments have lately been made in 
| order to test a new gunpowder which is prepared 
| by chemical means from straw. Its advantages 
are said to be that it is smokeless, gives no flame, 
will not heat or foul the barrel of the gun, and 
that the recoil and report are diminished. The 
experiments took place at Harrow, and were com- 
parative with similar experiments with ordinary 
gunpowder. The advantages claimed for this 
/ new powder do not seem to be quite realised by 
these experiments ; but there is no doubt that it 
is a very powerful explosive and that it is flame- 
less and smokeless, Weight for weight it would 
seem, too, that it is one hundred and fifty per 
cent. stronger than black gunpowder, and it is 
conclusively proved that it cannot be exploded by 
mere concussion, The experiments are full of 
promise, and there is no doubt that the new 
powder will be valuable in several applications. 

According to the Report by the United States 
Consul at Patras, an immense quantity of cur- 
rants find their way from Greece to France, where 
they are used for making wine. Currants have 
been imported into France for the use of distillers 
for the past twelve years, and at first the fruit was 
simply used to produce alcohol. It was found 
|that the spirit from this source was of very fine 
| quality and nearly as good as that distilled from 
| wine. But the price of the fruit soon became too 
great to tempt the distillers, and the currants 
| have since been used for wine production, and 
more especially for the making of cheap wines 
used by the labouring classes. The process of 
manufacture appears to be very simple. The 
fruit is put into large wooden vats holding many 


| 
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a certain temperature, fermentation ensues, the | 
liquid is strained, and after a few days it is ready 
for use—a ruby-coloured wine of good quality. 
Currants are also used in the French vineyards 
to add to the fresh grapes, and the whole are 
allowed to ferment together. The wine obtained 
is of fine quality, and, curiously enough, is far 
better than if the currant wine is added to the 
grape wine after separate manufacture. 

Another Report from the United States consul 
at Marseilles points out that the olive-oil trade 
of Southern France is being terribly injured by 
the wholesale adulteration of that article of com- 
merce. For this purpose the oils of various seeds 
are used, especially cotton-seed oil, which is cheap, 
and which, moreover, has a palatable flavour. 
The admixture of this oil with true olive oil 
has been up to this time very difficult of detec- 
tion. A way, however, has been discovered of 
detecting the adulterator in his nefarious work. 
This method depends upon the principle that oils 
when mixed with certain acids assume different 
shades of colour. Pure olive oil will when so 
located assume a certain tint of yellow, which can 
always be compared with a standard colour ; and 
it becomes very much darker if it be adulterated, 


the colour deepening according to the amount of | 
To show the extent to which olive | 


adulteration. 
oil is now adulterated it is stated that more than 
two million gallons of cotton-seed oil come from 
the United States to Marseilles annually, and it 


is estimated that half of it is used for sophisti- | 


cating olive oil. It is curious to find that a very 
large proportion of the oil so made finds its way 
back to the United States, notwithstanding a duty 
of thirty per cent. upon its importation. 

It is pretty well known that many of our Rail- 
way Companies, in order to obviate any chance 
of competition by means of the canals which inter- 
cept the country, and which before the establish- 
ment of iron roads did such a thriving trade, 


have bought up those water-ways, so as to render | 


them idle. 


In order to again throw these canals | 


open, a Bill has been introduced into parliament | 
which proposes to confer upon the local authorities | 
power to acquire any canal when it is desirable | 


in the public interest that a Railway Company 
should cease to have interest in it. The Company 


in such a case would be compelled to part with | 


the canal at its actual value without any increase 
for compulsory sale. 


A new method of studying the structure of | 


timber has been brought before one of the 
American Scientific Societies. The system recom- 


mended is to employ frames of cardboard, each | 


holding three samples of the wood to be studied 
or examined. This wood being in the form of 


- . . . | 
a section as thin as it can possibly be cut, the- 


three sections would exhibit the wood under three 
different aspects, one being transverse across the 
grain, and the other two cut in the direction best 
adapted to a study of the structure of the material. 
The system seems to us to be merely a variation | 
of the common method of examining woods in 
section with the more powerful eye provided by | 
the microscope. 

A novel form of canal has been designed and | 
patented by Mr Arthur Pickard of Leeds, and a! 
working model of it has lately been exhibited in | 


round-about process of putting the water in 
motion itself. This is brought about by dividing 
the canal into two by a central partition, and 
putting a screw propeller, worked by steam-power, 
at one end of the water-way. This screw will 
force the current in one direction, and cause it to 
return by the separated half of the canal. We 
fear this is one of those schemes which work 
very well on a small scale and in a model, but 
which are hardly practicable when applied to real 
work. 

The recent salutary alterations in our patent 
laws have had the effect of encouraging inventors ; 
and many useful articles and contrivances are 
now brought forward which in former days would 
perhaps never have been invented, or at anyrate 
not made public. Among recent small things of 
this character we may note a Patent Drying Rack 
for household purposes, which has been invented 
by Mr T. G. Daw of Cheapside. This is essen- 
tially a domestic contrivance, and its homely duty 
is to dry plates, dishes, and glasses, and other 
utensils without wiping them. The rack consists 
of an upright ladder-like arrangement, fitted with 
shelves, having between them various-sized spaces, 
The top shelves have pegs upon which tumblers 
and other glasses, jugs, &e., can be placed in an 
inverted position after having been rinsed. The 
lower shelves are designed for plates and dishes, 
The contrivance occupies very small space, for 
over one hundred pieces of crockery and glass 
can be dried on a rack which takes up only one 
square foot of ground and is about five feet 
high. The drainage from these various articles 
is caught and carried to a reservoir, so that one 
article cannot drip into another below it. 

Another appliance, also of a domestic character, 
is of more importance, because it aims not only in 
fulfilling an ordinary domestic want, but in obvi- 
ating loss of life by fire. This is an improved 
Fire-guard, patented by G. W. Page of King’s 
Lynn. It consists of a curtain of flexible wire- 
netting which rolls like a blind in front of the 
fireplace, and which when not in use rolls up in 
a space provided for it underneath the mantel- 
piece and is quite out of sight. The utility of 
this invention for protecting ladies and children 
from those lamentable accidents which have so 
often occurred is obvious, and the invention is 
likely to meet with very wide adoption by those 
who are careful to take advantage of such precau- 
tions against accidents. 

We have recently had an opportunity of seeing 
in action a new electrical tramway, the first of 
its kind which has been established in Europe. 
This interesting installation is at Northfleet, near 
London, and it promises to be the pioneer of a 
system which will replace the use of horses for 
tramway-work, The line is about a mile in 
length. The cars go at good speed and up some- 
what steep gradients with the greatest ease. The 
method employed is that known as the Electrical 
Series System, and will admit of several cars 
running together on one line at the same time 
without any chance of collision, The current is 
generated by a dynamo-machine at one end of the 
line, and is carried beneath the road to certain 
contact-pieces which lie in a conduit below one 
of the rails) Rubbing against these contacts is a 
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of the rail. By this means the current is con- 
veyed to a dynamo carried beneath the car, 
which is geared to the wheels. The inauguration 
of the new system has attracted much attention. 


GOOD AND BAD LUCK. 
COINCIDENCES. 


NoruinG is commoner than to hear talk of good 
luck and bad ; lucky people and unlucky ; lucky 


Friday, which seems to have got a terribly bad 
name indeed. Ninety-nine sailors out of a hun- 
dred count it unlucky to set sail on that day ; and 
some, even captains who have weathered many a 
storm, refuse to do so. I was talking the other 
day to an old ‘salt’ at Brighton about this very 
question, and I did my best to get out of him 
what his views were, and what reason there could 
be for so strong and widespread a belief, or, as 
some call it, superstition. 

‘You,’ said I, ‘have been afloat pretty often ; to 
my knowledge’ 

‘Forty years, next March, in all weathers,’ 
interrupted the captain. 

‘Well, then, what’s your own real opinion about 
Friday ? 

‘IT can’t say I like it at all myself, he answered. 
‘I never knowed things turn out right that were 


that will listen when the men grewl about going 
to sea on the day after Thursday. ‘It’s all a 
confounded pack o’ nonsense,” they say. All the 
same, it holds good among sailors, and will hold, 
too.—Ask any of ’em alongshore here what they 
think. They will tell you that the worst gale 
last November began on a Friday, when the life- 
boat was all but capsized—that the end of the 
new pier was washed away on a Friday—that 
Friday’s catch of fish is always about the worst of 
the lot; and if the nets break away of a night 
with mackerel, it’s sure to be coming home on a 
Friday.’ 

‘Well, said I, ‘as for mere luck at sea, do you 
know that a year or two ago one of our great 
shipbuilders determined to show that you sailors 
were all in the wrong about this terrible day? 
He built a brig and named her Friday, laid down 
her lines on a Friday, finished her that day 
seven weeks, launched her a week later; her 
captain’s name was “ Friday,” with thirteen hands 
aboard—the worst of all unlucky numbers—and 
on a Friday she set sail for her first trip !—That’s 
a pretty good proof of what Friday’s luck is! 
—Did you ever hear of that brig ? 

‘Well, to tell you the truth, sir, I have heerd of 
that yarn before ; but you’ve left out one thing, 
now. Did you ever hear what become of that 
there brig ?’ 

‘No, said I; ‘1 don’t know that; but of 
course’ 

‘No, no, sir; you don’t know, and nobody else 
don’t know. They said she would come home on 
a Friday; but she didn’t come ; and Jack Rogers, 
the old coastguard at Hove—as I heard tell the 
story—he swears she was never heard of again, 
captain or crew. And as for thirteen hands 
aboard, why, that one lubber over the baker’s 
dozen would have been a regular Jonah ; and a 


days and unlucky, with special reference to | 


launched on a Friday; though I’ve had to face | 
them in my time ; for it isn’t every skipper or owner | 


Jonah’s time he would have had of it, too, till 
the fishes got hold of him.—No offence, sir, I 
hope, at my speaking out so strong; but there’s 
no mistake about Friday.—Good-night, sir, 

Yet, in spite of my old sailor’s belief, some great 
and notable and good things have taken place on 
a Friday, which would have amazed him not a 
little if I had then seized the chance of telling 
them. For example: On Friday, 3d August 
1492, Christopher Columbus set sail on his great 
voyage of discovery. On Friday, 12th October 
1492, he first discovered land. On Friday, 4th 
January 1493, he sailed on his return voyage 
for Spain; and on Friday, 15th March 1493, he 
arrived in safety at Palos. Many other historic 
events of significance and of good-luck have 
occurred on Friday. 

Yet Friday is regarded by many as a day of 
ill-luck ; but for making it specially unlucky you 
must upset the salt. ‘The falling of salt,’ says 
my Lord Bacon, ‘is an authentic presagement of 
ill-fortune, nor can every temper contemn it. Yet 
is it only an omen.’ Nor is the origin of this 
belief far to seek. From the earliest times, salt, 
itself incorruptible, has always been regarded as 
more or less sacred ; hence sprang its having a 

lace in all rites of sacrifice and oblation. Thus it 
yecame a symbol of friendship, and, before any 
other service, was offered to the guest, in token of 
good-will on the part of the host. If, during this 
offering, it was accidentally upset, and, still worse, 
if intentionally on either side, evil in some shape 
was deemed a certain issue. 

To turn now to such minor matters as mere 
luck in every-day life is to make a mighty step 
down to trifles. If a coin be spun into the air, it 
is obvious that the chances whether it come down 
head or tail uppermost must be equal. Yet, in 
spite of this, one special woman in a village shall 
be said to have great luck in the ‘making’ of butter, 
or one particular gardener to be most lucky in the 
grafting of roses or melons; that is to say, that 
Lucky Betty or Lucky Tom succeeds where scores 
of others would fail. Whereas, the truth is that 
success in either case is simply owing to greater 
skill or greater care in handling the churn or the 
pruning-knife, which the other bumpkins fail to 
exert. If not so, all comes back to the doctrine of 
chances ; and any one given Hodge or Dolly may 
be as lucky as Tom or Betty. 

Oh! say some village wiseacres, ‘but fortune 
favours fools!’ Yes, now and then it would seem 
so; perhaps because a fool trusts all to fortune, 
and sometimes succeeds where wiser men fail— 
mainly through ignorance of danger or obstacle— 
and so goes to work coolly in hazardous things ; 
just as a blind man, having once learned the road, 
| Will walk calmly along the very edge of a cliff, 
| where the owner of a pair of sharp eyes would be 
apt to grow dizzy and stumble. If a fool who 
leaves his doors unlocked escapes robbery, he 
is often called fortunate or lucky ; whereas the 
prudent man who prevents the burglar’s visit’ by 
wise precautions, enjoys no such credit, but has 
to be content with being more frequently lucky 
than the fool, because he puts himself more in the 
way of good fortune. Now and then, one meets 
with some poor forlorn wretch with whom every- 
thing seems to go wrong, and who, always in 
trouble, soon gets the nickname of ‘Unlucky’ 
Dick. 
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But, of far more curious and true interest than 
any matters of mere luck and chance, good fortune, 
and bad, are what, for want of a better name, we 
call Coincidences, into which there would seem to 
enter a new factor, not so easily defined. By way 
of illustration, I give a few instances which 
have fallen under my own personal observation. 
Thus: I meet with a stray word, say ‘ Toboggan,’ 
just now in common use among us, and, as a 
matter of mere curiosity, wish to know its deriva- 
tion. I consult every dictionary I can lay hands 


on, but in not one of them does the word appear. | 


I ask right and left among the gay young people 
who are just now gone mad about the delights 
of Tobogganing ; but not a soul can help me. I 


question two charming girl graduates fresh from | 
the Honour list at Cambridge, one of them speci- | 
ally great in etymology, whom I beg to visit the | 


British Museum in search of that odd Canadian 


word. I might as well have asked the man in the | 


moon; and I give up ‘Toboggan’ as a hopeless 


mystery ; and in a month’s time have forgotten | 
the whole affair. But one day I walk into the | 


Free Library at the neighbouring county town, 
and take up a number of a local magazine, open it 


at random, and as the motto to an article on | 


‘Acme Skates, I see these words: ‘Toboggan, 
froin odabayan, an Indian word for sled.’ 

Again, I have a brother whom I very seldom 
see, and who seldom leaves his headquarters, some 
three hundred miles away. I walk four miles 
through the woods to a small roadside station, on 
my way to Waterloo. The train is at the plat- 


form, but waits for the arrival of an excursion | 
|there. ‘* Ah,” says he, “do you take in that old 


train from Bristol. In five minutes it comes 
rattling down the branch line: out pour a crowd 


of passengers to change carriages for London ; and | 


the first person I see hurrying along is an old 
friend whom I believed to be at Cannes. We jour- 
neyed up together to Waterloo, and almost the 
first thing she said to me was: ‘How is your 
brother Jack? Do you ever see him ?’ 

‘Never, I replied. ‘He may be dead and 
buried, for all 1 know. I rarely go to London, 
and he still more rarely visits the great city ; so 
that there is no chance of catching him during 
one of his flying visits.’ 

‘IT am sorry for that, said Miranda. ‘It’s two 
years since | last saw him at your house, when 
you lived in town.’ 

When we got to Waterloo, there was some 
debate as to whether we should travel any farther 
together ; but the end of it was that, as Miranda 
was bound for Regent Street, and I for Holborn, 
we would walk to Charing Cross by the suspen- 
sion bridge. As we went down the steps at the 
other end of the bridge, a man with a carpet bag 
came rushing up to meet us, two steps at a time, 
and that man was my brother Jack !—amazed, 
and glad to see us, and we to see him. Five 
minutes later, we should have missed him. 

‘It’s like a regular “ House that Jack built,?’ 
said I. ‘If I hadn’t walked to that special train 
at Woodend, I should not have met Miranda. 
Not meeting her, I should have taken a ’bus 
at Waterloo, and never gone over Hungerford 
Bridge.’ 

‘If it had rained,’ said she, ‘ we should not have 
agreed to walk together.’ 

‘And if, added Jack, ‘I had not lost my way 
in coming from Euston, I should have been at my 


| Stranger to me. 


lawyer’s long before this—And that reminds me, 

| old fellow, it’s exactly two years since I saw 
| you. I came up on this very 15th of November 
in 1864, and slept at your house; and now we 
meet again on the 15th in this odd fashion,’ 

So, after a good talk, for I had completely 
forgotten the date of our last meeting, we parted. 

Some ten or twelve years ago, I was in the 
‘habit of writing occasional articles for an old- 
fashioned newspaper called the Daily Teaver. 
While on my way to the office one fine summer 
morning, I chanced to pass the well-known book- 
| stall of my old acquaintance, Larkins, and strolled 
into the shop for a chat. Mr Larkins was 
busy revising a catalogue; and on a table in 
front of him, half covered with books, lay a 
newspaper. 

‘Good-morning, sir,’ said the bookseller ; ‘Ill 
be with you in two minutes.’ 

‘No hurry,’ replied I. ‘You take in the Zearer, 
I see ; I will have a look at it.’ 

Before I had read half a column, he joined me. 
‘Tf, said he, ‘you had come in three minutes 
earlier, you would have seen the man who wrote 
that curious article about rats,’ 

‘Which curious article ?’ I inquired. 

‘Why, that very one now in your hand.’ 

‘That is very odd, said I. ‘Who is the man, 
and how do you know that he wrote the paper 
on rats ?? 

‘Well, sir, replied Larkins, ‘the gentleman is a 
But he came into the shop, 
bought a French grammar, and was just going 
out again, when he saw the Tearer lying open 


gossip of a paper ?”—“ Yes; and a very good old 
paper it is too.”—“Did you notice that little 
article on Rats?”—“I have just read it,” I 
replied ; “and a very good article it is.’-—“ Well,” 
says the stranger, “I am much obliged to you 
for the compliment; I don’t often get praised ; 
but, as the author of ‘Rats,’ I am bound to offer 


; you my best thanks, and wish you a very good- 


morning.” And with that, away he went. I 
never set eyes on him before, and I don’t suppose 
that I ever shall do so again,’ 

‘If you should ever chance to do so, Mr Larkins, 
tell him, with my compliments, that he went 
away with a lie in his mouth. He had no more 
to do with the “Rat” paper than Adam, I cor- 
rected the proof of it only two days ago, and 
the manuscript is now on my study table.’ 

After that, we had a long chat about coin- 
cidences in general, which I held to be common 
enough, though the one which had just occurred 
was singularly strange. 

‘I don’t know much about their being common,’ 
said Mr Larkins ; ‘but I can tell you of a far more 
curious instance. One day, a stranger came in 
and asked for a copy of Blair’s Sermons, a well- 
known book, but quite out of fashion now. He 
looked at the only copy I had, bought it, and 
paid for it; and was about to go, when he 
suddenly stopped and said: “If you have no 
objection, I will leave the book with you until 
I happen to be in town again.”—“ By all means,” 
said I; “as long as you please.” 

‘Well, I kept that old Blair stowed away ; but 
months passed, and I saw nothing of him. Then, 
as you know, it so fell out that I gave up my 
old premises at No. 190, and took these, and then 
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three months more passed, But not a sign of my 
friend the purchaser of Blair, whom, indeed, I had 
almost forgotten. At last, one evening, in came 
an old lady and asked for a copy of Blair’s 
Sermons. “I have only one copy,” said I, “and 
I fear that I cannot part with that one, for it 
was bought and paid for six months ago, though 
the owner has never called for it.” But the old 
lady was very urgent with me; and so at last I 
gave way. The price was one shilling. 


My new | caused joy or sorrow to a whole lifetime. 


in consequence of their having come to pass. But 
for all that, it may be said, in reply, that for the 
most part life is made up of trifles, big and little, 
and that on some of these trifles events of singu- 
lar interest or importance often chance to turn. 
Many a grievous misfortune, or splendid good 
fortune, has depended on the loss, or delivery, 
or discovery of a letter. Many a sudden and 
unexpected meeting of long-parted friends has 
Many 


customer handed me half a sovereign to pay for it, | a strange chapter of adventure has issued from 
and I turned round to get change, when some one | the sojourn of an odd volume of sermons at a 


else suddenly entered, and I heard a sharp voice | bookstall. 


say: “A pretty dance you have led me, Mr 
Larkins. Here have I been hunting up and down 
the street for half an hour in search of my old 
friend Blair. I could have sworn that I bought it 
at No. 190.—I hope that the book is all safe.”— 
“You are quite right about 190 ; and there is your 
copy of Blair tied up in paper as you left it six 
months ago,.—This lady had just persuaded me 
to let her have it, and I was just turning to give 
her change, when in you walked and claimed 
your property.’—“ And I mean to have it too,” 
said the old man in rather a peppery tone.—Of 
course, he did have it; and the lady had to wait 
for another copy.’ 

‘Well, Mr Larkins,’ said I, ‘that is even more 


curious than the adventure of the paper on rats. | for the office. 
—Did you ever see either of your customers | thirty-one of them. 


again ? 
‘Never, to this day.—But I haven’t done with 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Sermons yet, if you care to hear another coin- | 
cidence. A country schoolmaster somewhere down | 


in Devonshire wrote to me for a volume of 
Sermons to Boys. I told him that it was out 
of print, but that a second-hand copy might no 
doubt be had. To this he agreed; and, of a 
friend lower down Booksellers’ Row, I got him 


| 


a copy, uncut, with his own handwriting on the | 


fly-leaf! given by the very same schoolmaster 


to a former pupil, who had carried it off to | 


London, and showed how highly he valued 
sermons by selling his prize at a bookstall.’ 

One more example and I have done. 
M—— of Bristol was a great writer of letters. 
One morning she entrusted a certain special 
letter to her brother C , just starting for the 
city. He, en route, meeting an elder brother 
G—, and wishing to get rid of the letter, 
entrusted it to him. G , Who possessed a 
memory as treacherous as a sieve, put it into 
an inner pocket of a greatcoat for special safety, 
and straightway utterly forgot its very existence, 
The writer of the letter, supposing it to have 
been posted, also forgot the whole affair. But 
many long months after, while repairing her 
brother’s greatcoat, she suddenly came upon that 
inner pocket, dived into it, and there found her 
own letter, duly addressed and stamped. The 
discovery occurred on Christmas Day 1887; and 
when opened, the letter was found to be dated 
Christmas 1886. There it had lain perdu for a 
twelvemonth to the very day—though no doubt 
the coat had been used hundreds of times by 
its eccentric owner, without a thought of his 
past negligence. 

Of course, it may be said of all such occurrences 
as this latter example of Coincidence, that they 
are but trifles and scarcely worthy of notice ; 
nothing turns upon them, nothing ever happens 


Miss | 


Anyhow, the whole subject seems to 
be one not to be flung aside as unworthy of con- 
sideration, 

Whether any other factor besides that of chance 
enters into the birth of Coincidences, and if so, 
what that factor may be, is a question which must 
be left to our readers’ own consideration. Want 
of space forbids me to pursue it; and I must be 
content if I set them thinking on some of the 
coincidences which have occurred in their own 
personal experience. 

My friend Boxer, to whom I once told one or 
two of the above coincidences, calmly shook his 
head, and then said: ‘Well, I will add one case 
to your list, as curious as any you have men- 
tioned. Last March I had a set of plans to finish 
I counted them up, and made just 
Now, it so happens that my 
birthday was on the 31st, and on that day, as I 
thought, 1 finished the last of them. While 
smoking my final pipe (not the thirty-first) that 
evening after my work was done, I said to 
myself: “How oddly things do happen! Here 
am I, thirty-one years old to-day, with thirty-one 
plans on the 31st day of the month.” Then 
I looked in my daybook to see when I began 
them, and hoping that it was on January the 31st. 
3ut it wasn’t; very nearly, though—February 
the Ist. Before tying the plans up, I counted 
them over again; this time there were only 
thirty—not one more could I make of them. 
Another glance at my daybook told me, too, that 
yesterday was my birthday! and that to-day was 
April the lst, when wise men are sometimes made 
April fools.—That,’ said Boxer spitefully, ‘was 
very near being a remarkable Coincidence.’ 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
THE CHIGNECTO SHIP RAILWAY. 
THE inauguration of the Chignecto Marine Trans- 
port Railway Company, to give the undertaking 
its full title, is deserving of some notice, for it 
marks an epoch in engineering enterprise, as the 
first attempt to carry into actual practice a system 
of transporting vessels of large tonnage across 
isthmuses, which, though frequently mooted, dis- 
cussed, and strongly advocated, has never as yet 
been further developed than favourable reports 
and carefully elaborated illustrations and designs. 
The fact, therefore, that work has actually been 
commenced on the first ship railway, and that ere 
long the transport of vessels between Tidnish and 
Amherst across the narrow isthmus that connects 
Nova Scotia with the mainland will be an accom- 
plished fact, cannot fail to arouse the interest not 
merely of the members of the engineering profes- 
sion but of the public itself. 
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Turning now to the theory of the scheme itself, 
we may briefly sum up its salient features for 
our readers. A ship railway is designed to 
answer all the purposes of a canal—namely, 
enabling vessels to pass from one sea to another 
without the expense of cutting a navigable 
channel, and avoiding the necessity of a large 
number of locks—a most expensive item in cost, 
when the variation of the times of the tides on 
either side of the isthmus presents the difficult 
problem of great differences of level in the two 
seas to be connected. 

The essential arrangements for the carrying 
out of a ship railway will be readily understood. 
Docks are constructed at each terminus to accom- 
modate the vessels ; in this case, sufficient to hold 
at the same time six vessels of a thousand tons 
each with full cargo; powerful hydraulic lifts 
are provided for raising and lowering the vessels 
to the railway across the isthmus, seventeen miles 
in length. The vessels are carried on cradles 
running on four lines of rails, and are drawn by 
two locomotive engines working side by side. 

Turning, now, to the geographical question in 


the map of Canada. Vessels leaving the ports in 
the River and the Gulf of St Lawrence for the 
Bay of Fundy and the harbours along the eastern 
seaboard of the United States are at present com- 
pelled to pass round the northern point of Nova 
Scotia. By availing themselves of the new ship 
railway, a saving in distance of from five to seven 
hundred miles will be effected, in addition to 
escaping the risks of navigation outside Nova 
Scotia, and the enhanced marine insurance 
premiums charged for a notoriously bad piece 
of coasting. Morever, vessels of lighter build 
can be employed in the service, being no longer 
required to face the open Atlantic Ocean. The 
new mode of transport will also be available when 
the Straits of Canso, which are frequented by 
smaller craft, are blocked with ice. 

The Dominion of Canada has subsidised the 
undertaking ; whilst the Municipal Council of the 
county of Cumberland, Nova Scotia, through 
which the line passes, has made a free grant 
of all land required. The engineers of the 
undertaking are Sir John Fowler, K.C.M.G., and 
Mr B. Baker, well known as the designers of the 
celebrated Forth Bridge, now rapidly approaching 
a successful completion. 


CONCERNING A MARLBOROUGH RELIC AND 
‘HE CHEVELEY NOVELS.’ 

The Sunderland Sale is still within the memory 
of many of our readers. One of the lots sold on 
November 9, 1882, was the ‘Presentation Copy of 
the Congratulatory Verses recited at the Sheldonian 
Theatre, Oxford (January 1, 1705), on the occasion 
of the victory of Blenheim, and given to the 
great Duke of Marlborough,’ recounting the battle, 
and also the capture of Tallard, the taking of 
Gibraltar and Landau, &c. That a volume ‘so 
closely associated with the origin of his wealth 
and honours should be sold, argues a cynical 
indifference to the ordinary sentiments of man- 


the case in point: the advantages of the new | 
route will be readily perceived by glancing at 


correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette pointed 
out in that journal on May 3, 1883; and the then 
Marquis of Blandford endeavoured to recover the 
treasure from the purchaser; but he ‘would not 
part.’ This historical memento has now, however 
found once more a resting-place in the family ; 
for it has come into the possession of Mr H. G. 
CHURCHILL, who brought out and edited The 
Cheveley Novels, and who has been residing in 
Spain for some years. 


IN AN OLD CHURCHYARD. 


In one of England’s sweetest spots, 
A little old gray church I found ; 
Around it lies—dear restful ground — 
God’s garden with its sacred plots. 


With myriad arms the ivy holds 
Its time-worn walls in close embrace : 
So Memory sometimes keeps a face 
Half-veiled in tender misty folds. 


With sleepy twitter and with song 
The tower, bird-haunted, is alive ; 
In leafy seas they dip and dive, 

Those tiny warblers all day long. 


Like sentinels grown hoar with age, 
The crumbling headstones guard the graves 
That softly swell—green voiceless waves, 
That will not break though tempests rage. 


‘Concerning them that are asleep’ 
In this sweet hamlet of the dead, 
In broken sentences I read 

The record those old tablets keep ; 


Each told its tale, for hath not Grief 
A voice whose echoes never die ? 
Adown the ages, Rachel's ery 

Still rings o’er some God-garnered sheaf. 


Mine eyes, ne’er prodigal of tears, 
Did fill with such as seemed to rise 
And drown the glory of the skies, 
O’er those who ’d slept two hundred years. 
M. HeppEerwick Browne. 
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kind which will surprise even a pessimist, as a 
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